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FRANCE'S "PRISONER OF THE 
REPUBLIC " 

BY STEPHANE LAUZANNE 
Editor-in-Chief of Le Matin 



On Saturday, the seventeenth of January, 1920, the Sen- 
ate and the Chamber of Deputies of France, united as the 
National Assembly at Versailles, elected the tenth President 
of the French Republic. The world expected the election 
of M. Clemenceau; but the representatives of France chose 
M. Paul Deschanel. And, for France as well as for the 
world, it seems that their choice was good .... 

But, before anything else, let us first see just what is a 
President of the Republic in France. 

" I do not know," M. Raymond Poincare said to me one 
day, " if I shall ever write my memoires of the presidency, 
but if I do, I know what I shall call them. I will borrow 
the title of Silvio Pellico — ' My Prisons.' " 

Can it be true that the Elysee is really a dungeon? Let 
us look at the premises — and especially at the bars. 

At first glance, the fence appears to be made of gold, and 
the prisoner seems to dispose of a multitude of prerogatives. 
"The President of the Republic, concurrently with the 
members of the two Chambers, has the right to propose 
laws .... He promulgates the laws when they have been 
voted .... He can, for a given reason, demand of the two 
Chambers a reconsideration which cannot be refused .... 
He can, with the consent of the Senate, dissolve the Cham- 
ber of Deputies before the legal expiration of its term .... 
He can adjourn the Chambers .... He has the right of 
granting, pardons .... He disposes of the Army. .He makes 
all civil and military appointments. He presides at national 
ceremonies: the ministers and ambassadors of foreign 
Powers are accredited to him .... He negotiates and ratifies 
treaties. He gives notice of them to the Parliament, as soon 
as the interest and the safety of the State permit " What 
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rights! What powers! Seven articles of two constitutional 
laws (those of February 25 and July 16, 1873) are insuffi- 
cient to enumerate them .... 

Yes, but two lines and fourteen words are enough to 
annul them all. " Every act of the President of the Repub- 
lic must be signed by a minister." (Law of February 25, 
1875. Art. 3 in fine.) Thus, for each law suggested or pro- 
mulgated, the signature of a minister ; to communicate with 
the Chambers, a minister ; to grant a pardon, the .opinion 
of a minister; to appoint a second lieutenant or a teacher, 
the consent of a minister ; to preside at a ceremony, the pres- 
ence of a minister; to negotiate a treaty, the approval of a 
minister. The minister is the true guardian of the Consti- 
tution: but, gradually, tradition has made of the guardian 
a jailer. It has become the rule that the President of the 
Republic cannot correspond freely with foreign sovereigns 
without first submitting his letter for the approval of his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. It has become the rule that 
the President of the Republic cannot deliver a speech at the 
unveiling of a statue without first submitting the speech to 
his Prime Minister, to obtain his consent. 

" It is useless," M. Clemenceau told M. Poincare one 
day, " for you to send me the text of your speeches in ad- 
vance. I never read them until after you deliver them. I 
have confidence in you . . . . " 

But if he had not had confidence ! 

Tradition and the law assign to these ministers the role 
of guardian, but can the President of the Republic at least 
choose them freely? 

Theoretically, yes, because "he makes all civil and mili- 
tary appointments." Practically, no, since " each of his acts 
must be signed by a minister" 

It is therefore the Prime Minister who signs the nomina- 
tion of the ministers. In fact, it is he who chooses them : he 
merely presents them to the President of the Republic after 
he has made his choice. 

The Prime Minister alone is freely chosen by the head 
of the State. This has become practically his sole preroga- 
tive. Statistics show that he uses it about once a year: M. 
Raymond Poincare, for instance, out of 2,556 days of his 
presidency, has had exactly ten days of absolute power. 
But, even from these ten days, must be subtracted the occa- 
sion when, finding himself in the presence of a Prime Minis- 
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ter who has been head of a cabinet that has resigned with- 
out being repudiated by a vote of Parliament, he was 
obliged to offer him the formation of the new cabinet 1 And 
then there was the opinion of the President of the Senate, the 
opinion of the President of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
the opinion — astonishing thing! — of the retiring Prime 
Minister who, no longer possessing either authority or 
power, has nevertheless the power and the authority to des- 
ignate his successor. 

But that is not all. The President of the Republic can- 
not choose his guardians freely, but neither can he com- 
municate with them freely. Possessing all privileges, he has 
not the privilege of interesting himself in the affairs of State 
except in the measure that his Prime Minister is willing for 
him to do so. Where are the affairs of State carried on? 
At the cabinet meetings. And who calls the cabinet meet- 
ings? Not. the President of the Republic, but the Prime 
Minister. He calls it when and as it suits his convenience, 
once every three months if that suits his convenience. 

There have even been Prime Ministers who did not 
notify the President of the Republic that he was to preside 
at a cabinet meeting. He learned it through a note of the 
Havas agency — and that was all! 

In fact, the President of the Republic — at times one is 
tempted to call him the Prisoner of the Republic — cannot 
breathe air that is not allowed him, cannot see light that is 
not filtered to him, cannot go out without a companion, can- 
not write without revision, cannot speak without censorship, 
cannot sign a document without another signature beside 
his own, cannot defend himself before the Parliament or 
before public opinion. The maximum to which he can 
aspire is to be the well-informed adviser of the ministers; 
the minimum expected of him, is to be the impartial arbiter 
of the parties. 

Now let us see if M. Clemenceau would have been the 
ideal President of the Republic .... 

M. Clemenceau, of all the statesmen of the Third Re- 
public, has the most magnificent qualities and the most terri- 
ble defects. 

The whole world knows his qualities. They are rare in 
a democracy : they are will and energy. When, at the mo- 
ment of coming into power, in the dark days of 1917, M. 
Clemenceau said: " Je fais la guerre," he told the truth. 
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And he did wage the war, with all his will, with all his 
energy, carrying along all the energies, galvanizing the de- 
termination of the whole nation. It is he who brought about 
the unity of command and who insisted upon Foch as com- 
mander-in-chief, because he had the will to win the war. It 
is he who, in the still darker days of May 1918, when the 
Germans were at Chateau-Thierry, fifty kilometres from 
Paris, protected Foch and the army while the army and 
Foch were protecting the capital. " We will win," he ex- 
claimed in open Parliament, " if the public powers are at 
the height of their task. I will fight in front of Paris, I 
will fight at Paris, I will fight behind Paris." And he 
would have kept his word, because to the bottom of his soul 
he was imbued with the great Napoleonic precept: "In 
war, no one is vanquished except he who believes himself 
beaten." And he had the grim determination to believe that 
his country was not beaten, would not be beaten, could not 
be beaten. By his will, by his energy, Clemenceau won the 
war and saved France. 

But he also has terrible faults. The worst of all is that 
he never considers the problems of this world except under 
their human aspect, and he does not judge humans except 
from the angle of his personal likes and dislikes. For two 
years, he riddled the President of the Republic with his sar- 
casms, because the President of the Republic was M. Ray- 
mond Poincare, who has never been part of his clan or 
his entourage: and he commenced to render justice to M. 
Poincare only from the day when the latter called him to 
power. For two years, he either attacked or disparaged the 
Minister of War, because the Minister of War was M. Mil- 
lerand, who no longer was a part of his following and who 
showed signs of independence : then, the day after the crimi- 
nal attack of Cottin, when M. Millerand came to pay him a 
visit of courtesy, he suddenly discovered his merits, 
appointed him within the week Commissioner-General in 
Alsace-Lorraine, and chose him to be his successor as Prime 
Minister. For two years, he confided the Ministry of the 
Liberated Regions to M. Albert Lebrun, deputy from Lor- 
raine, a man modest, industrious, and silent, and declared 
himself highly satisfied with his services: but, one day in 
November 1919, he learned that M. Albert Lebrun re- 
mained the friend of M. Louis Marin, another deputy from 
Lorraine, who had taken the liberty to criticise the treaty of 
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peace in Parliament; he learned that the two men were ar- 
ranging to make their electoral campaign together: without 
waiting, brutally, he put M. Albert Lebrun out of his min- 
istry, in the midst of a reception at Strasburg, unwilling to 
listen to any defense, unwilling to take the time for reflec- 
tion. In a word, M. Clemenceau, who during his whole 
life was a man of opposition, of criticism, and of contradic- 
tion, would brook neither contradiction, nor criticism, nor 
opposition. He would allow only a submission complete, 
absolute, and passive to his ideas and to himself. He put 
his personal service above the service of France. And, by 
his authoritativeness, by his egotism, he has almost lost the 
peace and he has almost ruined France. 

For the work of the treaty of peace, whatever may be 
done and whatever may be said, is largely the work of M. 
Clemenceau. It is he who presided at the Conference ; it is 
he who chose his collaborators, and with the exception of 
M. Andre Tardieu, he selected only superficial people, in- 
capable or incompetent, whose only justification was faith- 
fulness toward their master; it was he who accepted the 
strange method of procedure which was followed. 

Mr. J. M. Keynes, professor of Political Economy at 
Cambridge, delegate of the British Treasury at the Peace 
Conference, who often participated in the work of the Su- 
preme Council as substitute for Mr. Bonar Law, paints the 
portrait of M. Clemenceau in his book, The Economic Con- 
sequences of the Peace: 

At the Council of Four, Clemenceau sat on a square brocaded chair 
in the middle of the semicircle facing the fireplace, with Signor Orlando 
on his left, the President next by the fireplace, and the British Prime 
Minister on his right.. He carried no papers and no portfolio, and was 
unattended by any personal secretary, though several French ministers 
and officials appropriate to the particular matter in hand would be 
present round him. His walk, his hand and his voice were not lacking 
in vigor, but he bore nevertheless, especially after the attempt upon 
him, the aspect of a very old man conserving his strength for important 
occasions. 

He spoke seldom, leaving the initial statement of the French case 
to his ministers or officials ; he closed his eyes often and sat back in his 
chair with an impassive face of parchment, his gray gloved hands 
clasped in front of him. A short sentence, decisive or cynical, was gen- 
erally sufficient, a question, an unqualified abandonment of his minis- 
ters, whose face would not be saved, or a display of obstinacy rein- 
forced by a few words in a piquantly delivered English. But speech 
and passion were not lacking when they were wanted, and the sudden 
outburst of words, often followed by a fit of deep coughing from the 
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chest, produced their impression rather by force and surprise than per- 
suasion. 

The portrait is a faithful resemblance. But the truth, 
of which Mr. Keynes caught only a glimmer, is that when 
the words flowed suddenly from the lips of the President 
of the Conference, the matter under consideration was some 
political controversy or some personal quarrel; when, on 
the contrary, the old man " closed his eyes and sat back in 
his chair with an impassive face of parchment," the ques- 
tion concerned some economic problem or the financial sit- 
uation, for which he felt only disdain and tedium. 

I myself saw M. Clemenceau in the exercise of his minis- 
terial duties shortly before his retirement, and I was able to 
obtain an epitome of what the man really is. 

It was the sixth of November 1919, at the bridge of 
Kehl. M. Clemenceau came from Strasburg, where, the 
day before, he had delivered an important speech outlining 
his political programme, and he did not want to leave 
Alsace without crossing the Rhine and putting his foot on 
German soil. Just beyond the Kehl bridge, German and 
French officials were awaiting him. The German officials 
were none other than the sub-prefect and the administrators 
of the district. Their mien was dark, sad, ill at ease, obse- 
quious. Each of them asked himself what was going to 
come of the meeting : the result was rapid. 

" We hope, monsieur le president," said the Boches in 
presenting themselves, " that you will take with you a pleas- 
ant memory of your visit to the bridge of Kehl." 

" I will do all that is necessary for that," cunningly 
answered the Tiger. 

That was the good Clemenceau, the Clemenceau who 
found the right word when faced by an adversary who is to 
be scratched. 

But, a few moments later, a visit was paid to the me- 
chanical installations of the port of Kehl, magnificent and 
tremendous installations, with their enormous docks and 
their perfected railway system. A young French official 
was there, an engineer of great talent and indisputable sci- 
ence, who explained with admirable lucidity the working 
of the port, gave statistics of the tonnage that entered, 
showed how Strasburg could counterbalance Kehl, indi- 
cated the work to do .... At that moment, the Prime Min- 
ister listened no longer. One felt that this did not interest 
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him. His mind was a hundred leagues from there. Never- 
theless, the question concerned the interest of a whole re-' 
gion, and the future life of a whole province. 

This was the other Clemenceau, the Clemenceau who 
closes his eyes when one talks to him about figures, and when 
there is no battle to be fought, no cutting witticisms to be 
made. Thus in five minutes we had the two characters 
under our eyes : the man who won the war, because he knows 
how to fight; the man who has not won the peace, because 
he does not know how to construct. 

It seems as if the nine hundred presidential electors of 
the Congress of Versailles had the same vision, came to the 
same conclusion, experienced the same fears. In the halls 
of the historic palace, I have talked with perhaps a hundred 
of them, including the most moderate and the most patriotic. 
All of them said to me : 

"We never will forget that, in 1918, M. Clemenceau 
won the war. If tomorrow, someone should suggest that a 
statue of gold be erected for him on the largest square of 
Paris, we would vote the project with enthusiasm. But we 
cannot forget that, in 1919, M. Clemenceau lost the peace. 
His most ardent supporters admit that the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is a failure. But they argue that the old man was 
taken in (" roule ") by President Wilson and by M. An- 
dre Tardieu — which is historically false and which, psycho- 
logically, is hardly reassuring, for if the President of the 
Peace Conference allowed himself to be taken in by his 
partners and his collaborators, what assurances have we that 
the President of the Republic would not continue to allow 
himself to be taken in .... ? And furthermore, we do not 
want a man at the Elysee who summons none but his friends 
to power, and who keeps none but his enemies out of power. 
We want no autocracy, even if that autocracy has saved the 
country. We do not want to choose a President for the 
services that he has rendered in the past, but for the services 
that he will render in the future. Our affection for Clemen- 
ceau is deep, but our love for France is even deeper." 

And it is thus that on the final ballot, M. Paul Desch- 
anel had 734 votes — the largest number of votes that a Pres- 
ident of the French Republic has ever obtained. 

M. Paul Deschanel perhaps has not saved his country; 
but neither will he ever ruin it. And one can be certain 
that he will render it useful service. 
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His political life has been unified, upright, and success- 
ful. It depends entirely on two positions — the highest in 
the State — which he has occupied with equal ability and 
equal brilliancy: the presidency of the Commission of For- 
eign Affairs of the Chamber, and the presidency of the 
Chamber itself. 

As president of the Commission of Foreign Affairs, he 
has always supported with unparalleled eloquence and 
warmth the traditional policy of France: entente cordiale 
with England, confident union with Italy, and enthusiastic 
affection for America. As for the Central Empires, he had 
his own doctrine: to detach Austria from the German alli- 
ance, to make the greatest efforts to keep the friendship of 
the Hapsburg empire in order to balance it against that of 
the Hohenzollerns. He was among those who, in 1916, 
were of the opinion that the efforts of Prince Sixte of Bour- 
bon merited encouragement. He was not among those who, 
in 1918, applauded when Austria-Hungary was broken up 
into a series of fragmentary states, all more or less opposed 
to each other, and threatening to fall bit by bit under the 
German hegemony, if ever that hegemony regain its bril- 
liance and offer some advantage. 

President of the Chamber of Deputies for more than 
twelve years, from his chair he has seen all the successive 
governments, all the political parties which have formed 
and which have disintegrated, all the laws which have been 
voted. What an accumulation of knowledge and experience 
for a man who becomes the first magistrate of State ! Above 
all, he has shown three qualities : coolness, impartiality, and 
eloquence. And it happens that these three qualities are the 
most important — and the sole— required to be President of 
the Republic. 

The very day after his election, M. Deschanel showed 
how great is his impartiality. The man who was to assume 
the burden of the Prime Minister and replace M. Clemen- 
ccau, had to be chosen. M. Millerand had been selected a 
week before by M. Poincare, and particularly by M. Cle- 
menceau, who already considered himself Chief of State. 
When consulted, M. Deschanel did not hesitate, but imme- 
diately gave his approval to the choice of his predecessor 
and his rival. He did even more : among the new members 
of his cabinet in process of formation was a certain M. 
L'hopiteau, who had always been his personal political op- 
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ponent in his department, Eure-et-Loire. M. Millerand 
proposed making him vice-president of the cabinet and 
Minister of Justice : M. Deschanel consented to the appoint- 
ment of his adversary without hesitation. How many poli- 
ticians are there in the two hemispheres who would have 
done that . . . . ? 

On the day of his election,M. Deschanel showed the 
measure of his simplicity and his generosity. It was the tra- 
dition for the president-elect to leave Versailles with great 
military pomp, and to return to Paris escorted by cavalry, 
preceded by trumpets on horse. But M. Deschanel left 
modestly, in his automobile, accompanied by his wife, his 
daughter, and his two boys — the younger sitting on his knees 
— without escort and without trumpets. And his first act 
on returning to Paris was to go to the Ministry of War to 
pay M. Clemenceau a visit of courtesy — which has not yet 
been returned. 

France therefore has as much chance of being satisfied 
with her tenth President of the Republic as she had of be- 
ing satisfied with the ninth. 

France has no fear that the head of her government will 
be a man strong and dictatorial, because if his power be- 
comes dangerous and his authority disturbing, the Parlia- 
ment is there to reestablish the equilibrium of the balance 
and to enforce the will of the nation. But she does fear au- 
thoritativeness and personal ideas in her Chief of State, who 
constitutionally is not responsible before Parliament: and 
the present example of the United States shows that perhaps 
she is not altogether wrong. What she asks of a President 
of the Republic, who is a prisoner of the Constitution for 
seven years, is that he be a well informed adviser, a just 
arbiter, and the eloquent and respected representative of 
France before the world. 

M. Raymond Poincare has been all of that in the great- 
est storm that France has ever passed through, in spite of 
the chains which bound his hands and of which he com- 
plains today with something of bitterness. M. Paul Desch- 
anel also will be that, in the difficult and troubled period 
through which we are about to pass. 

And it will not be the first time in the history of civiliza- 
tion that we shall have seen prisoners do more good than 
people at liberty! 

Stephane Lauzanne. 



